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To a philosopher and lover of the truth like Raghib Pasha
there would be but scant pleasure in composing panegyrics
on the great, consequently we find in his Dfwan but one
qasfda. This is followed by a few chronograms, after which
come six takhmfses on as many ghazels of the Pasha's several
masters; Shevket, SaDib, and Nabf being each represented
by two poems. Those on the ghazels of Shevket and Sa3ib
are in Persian, while those on Ndbf's are of course in Turkish.

Raghib's claim to poetic distinction rests exclusively on
his ghazels. He is essentially a moralizing poet of the school
of Sa^ib and Nabf, and his writings, in common with those
of the entire group, partake in considerable measure of the
nature of a proverbial philosophy. Sound common-sense and
sterling integrity of purpose, together with a frequent felicity
of illustration, are the qualities that have done most to win
his verse its high reputation. So long as he confines himself
to this his proper field, he is always safe, often successful
beyond his neighbours; but occasionally under some unlucky
inspiration he tries his hand at a love passage, and then he
always fails. The 'Moons' and 'Cypresses' seem singularly out
of place in a string of brief reflections on the ways of the
world and little maxims for the conduct of life.

As has been already said, the vocabulary of Rdghib bears
very distinctly the impress of the age. Although all the
members of the Third Persianist School were more or less
influenced by the tendency to introduce native Turkish
words and phrases into poetry more freely than had hith-
erto been the rule, no one of the group went so far in this
direction as did the Pasha. He seems indeed to have encour-
aged and fostered this movement, the development of which

Here the Pasha coins Turkish veibs fiom the names of Tdlib and Shevketj
the Tdlib in question being another not very excellent Persian poet who was
popular in Turkey about this time.
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